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is to be used, rather than in the manufactory or workshop, serves, in the case of the bellhanger, the useful purpose of producing for him a wire straightened from, such crumples and bends as would exist in, and would be difficult to be cleared away from, a coil of copper wire hardened by stretching previously to being brought to the place where the wire is wanted for use.
A gasfitter twists a considerable length of block tin or lead pipe, say, through 90° of torsion. The twist is distributed (or rather distributes itself) over the whole length; but if any part twisted were thereby weakened, the further twisting applied to the pipe as a whole would take place at the first damaged part, and would not be spread along the whole length.
The like applies to the twisting of wire, and to the bending of it; and numberless other instances might readily be adduced.
Now, to return to the practical testing of structures, which I would recommend for attainment of safety, I have to add that if the structure be one liable to gradual deterioration from wear and tear, corrosion, accidental injuries, or the like, as is the case, for instance, with steam boilers, I would, at reasonable intervals of .time, repeat the process of testing for safety in its full original severity; and if at any time the structure should fail under a well devised test, I would consider that it was good to have it decisively put out of use at that stage. In instituting the tests, I would prefer to undergo the danger of loss of the property, or supposed value of the structure itself, rather than the danger both to property and to life which might be consequent on the continued use of the unproved and dangerous structure.
I have here spoken of such a degree of severity as may be suitable in a well devised process of testing for safety; and I have recommended the repetition, at reasonable intervals, of the same process in its full original severity. There is, however, a distinction of practical importance which may be made between a test for safety and an original test for another purpose. It may sometimes be wise to make a test (called, it may be, a contract test, or a valuation test) which may be made heavier than what is considered necessary or suitable for repetition after wear. In a boiler, for instance, we may want to ascertain whether or not the new boiler sold is of such good material and workmanship as to stand some test agreed on, which may be more than enough to insure present safety, but may be agreed on and paid for with a